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is fast driving from the earth.; as if its pageantry, and alle-
gories, and figurative shadowing-forth of things, might sup-
ply men's nature with much of that quickening nourishment
which, we once derived from the superstitions and mytholo-
gies of darker ages. Viewing the matter in this light, they
proceed in the management of it with all due earnestn*ess.
Hence their minute and painful investigations of the origin
of dramatic emotion, of its various kinds and degrees; their
subdivisions of romantic and heroic and romantico-heroic,
and the other endless jargon that encumbers their critical
writings. The zeal of the people corresponds with that of
their instructors. The want of more important public inter-
ests naturally contributes still farther to the prominence of
this, the discusssion of which is not forbidden, or sure to be
without effect. Literature attracts nearly all the powerful
thought that circulates in Germany; and the theatre is the
great nucleus of German literature.

It was to be expected that Schiller would participate in
a feeling so universal, and so accordant with his own wishes
and prospects. The theatre of Mannheim was at that period
one of the best in Germany; he felt proud of the share
which he had in conducting it, and exerted himself with his
usual alacrity in promoting its various objects. Connected
with the duties of his office, was the more personal duty of
improving his own faculties, and extending his knowledge
of the art which he had engaged to cultivate. He read
much, and studied more. The perusal of Corneille, Eacine,
Voltaire, and the other French classics, could not be with-
out advantage to one whose exuberance of power, and defect
of taste, were the only faults he had ever been reproached
with; and the sounder ideas thus acquired, he was con-
stantly busy in exemplifying by attempts of his own. His
projected translations from Shakspeare and the French were